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the faithful with a regularity which imparts to this religious spectacle a very
comic character.

Among the pilgrims assemhled here are to be found representatives of all the
Hindoo tribes of India, from Cape Comorin to Cashmere. These good people
travel with their families ; sometimes half the population of a village, perhaps
five or six hundred miles distant, may form a party. The pilgrims generally
wear a uniform costume, composed of coarse linen dyed a red or orange-tinted
ochre, which prevents the rich from being distinguished from the poor: but the
latter are far more numerous; for, as among the Mussulmans who go to Mecca
by proxy, the rich pay to have the pilgrimage performed for them. There is still
another class of pilgrims who come to the Triveni of Allahabad to fetch the water
of the Ganges, which they hawk about in the villages. This water, placed in
small phials marked with the seal of the Brahmins of Prayaga, is used for the
lustrations recommended at certain periods by the sacred writings, and is sold at
a very high price.

To the west of the great Plain of Almsgiving stands the stately citadel built in
the sixteenth century by Akbar, the high red sandstone walls of which command
the passage of the two rivers. It is in this fortress that the only monuments of
any antiquity which escaped the iconoclast fury of the Muss .mans are to be
found. One of these is a very fine l&t of Asoka, similar to that which crowns the
palace of Eeroze at Delhi. It is a beautiful monolith of cylindrical form, slightly
tapering towards the summit, forty-two feet seven inches in height; with an
elegant band representing honeysuckles for its heading.

Near this column is another monument of still greater interest. It is the
foundation of a Buddhist temple, completely buried in the earth, which causes it
to be regarded by the Hindoos as a subterranean temple, and has obtained for it
the name of the Region of Hell. In its centre is the venerable trunk of a tree,
still green, called Achaja Bat, which is the object of great veneration; and in
which it is easy to recognise one of those sacred trees which the followers of
Buddha always placed in front of their temples: but it is somewhat difficult to
explain how this tree comes to be inside the temple, and how it maintains the
semblance of life after an existence of twenty centuries. In the midst of the
citadel there once stood one of the finest palaces in India, the favourite residence
of the Emperor Akbar; but modern bricks and mortar have so completely dis-
figured it that it is difficult to trace the elegant outlines of the ancient facades.

From the top of the ramparts there is an admirable view of the two rivers and
the surrounding country, extending in the far distance, overspread with a luxuriant
vegetation.

On leaving the fortress, we traversed the whole length of the Indian town,
which is mean and not over-picturesque. In the costume and type of the
inhabitants there is a sensible difference from those of the Hindoos of the west.
The men are of very dark complexion, tall, but of very slender make, and clothed
entirely in white linen. The women are occasionally pretty, but very dark skinned;
they wear a long, full-plaited skirt, and wrap a narrow piece of cloth round the'
bust, leaving the bosom bare, without any kind of corset.

On our way, we entered with Mr. C-------into a little school, the master of

which was a Mussulman, and had been an old servant of the family.    About
twenty children were seated on the floor round the professor, who was making